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IS THE ORAL LAW OF DIVINE ORIGIN, AND 
THEREFORE BINDING UPON THE JEWS? 


(Continued. ) 


But before we enter on this subject, we must first ascertain 
what parts of the law constitute the characteristics by which 
our religion is so strikingly marked, as to be distinguished 
from all other religious systems; and if, after we have pointed 
out these peculiar characteristics, we can show that obscurities 
effect passages which treat of these constituents of Judaism, 
then the opponents of the Oral Law cannot maintain, that 
the right understanding of such passages is of no importance 
to our religion, since no one can attempt to deny, that cha- 
racteristics must constitute an essential part of that law to which 
they belong. The contents of the Torah refer, either to 
historical facts, metaphysical truths, and moral principles ; or, 
to ceremonial enactments:—the historical part being of no 
importance to our subject, we pass it by. By metaphysical 
truths, we understand those communications of the Almighty, 
which refer to things, the enquiry into, and the elucidation of 
which, form the object of that philosphical doctrine called 
metaphysics:—such for instance, as the unity of God, his 
qualities ke. This part of the Law, and especially that which 
relates to the unity of God, has been, and is still, regarded by 
many as its peculiar characteristic. This position, however, 
cannot stand the test of reasoning. ‘The unity of God, though 
no doubt, a fundamental doctrine of Judaism, does not 
ay characterise it, since it must be admitted that the 

fahometans are as strictly unitarians, as the Jews. Mahome- 
tanism is not less imbued with this doctrine than Judaism ; 
and all the consequences resulting from an adherence to it, 
are not less scrupulously remetaed by Mahometans than by 
the Jews. It is evident, therefore, that a feature which is the 
property of two religions, can by neither of them be claimed 
as its peculiar trait. The same remarks apply to the 
moral principles of the Torah. Whilst Mahometanism drew 
from the Torah the doctrine of the unity of God, Christianism 

trowed from it all those moral precepts which form the chief 
merits of that offspring of Judaism. ‘The precept, ‘‘ love thy 
neighbour as thyself,” the pith of all morality, is not less 
earnestly inculcated by Christianism than by J mv Final When 
therefore, we find the distinguishing characteristics of our 
religion, neither in its metaphysical truths nor in its moral 
enactments,—where else are we to look for them? Decidedly 
to that part of the Torah which relates to the mission, for the 
performance of which the Almighty has chosen us as _ his 
peculiar people, and has vouchsafed to us a revelation, whose 
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recognition can alone secure happiness to mankind. This 
mission is,—that we are to be the guardians of the truth deposited 
in our Law, that we are to preserve it in its original purity 
for ever, and are to become the guides of those who seek it. 
This, and no other, is the main feature of our religion ; it is by 
this, that our creed is singled out, by this, that it is so strikingly 
marked, as to be distinguished from all others. All, therefore, 
that refers to this mission, must be of high importance to 
Judaism. But it may be asked, what parts of the Torah do 
refer to our mission? To this we reply; all those enactments, 
whose end, (by investing us with the peculiarities prescribed by 
our religion, concerning our festivals, food, dress, and habita- 
tion,) 1s to point us out to the world as the guardians and 
disseminators of the truth; enactments, which at the same time, 
serve constantly to remind us of the trust committed to our 
care. ‘l'o these enactments, belong the majority of the ordi- 
nances, which we comprehend under the head of Ceremonial 
laws. That these have no other aim than that claimed for 
them, must certainly be admitted by every unpre- 
judiced reader of the Bible; and as we do not suppose a 
difference of opinion can exist on this point, we forbear making 
quotations in illustration of our assertion. Other creeds, based 
upon the Torah, may dispense with these enactments, may 
ascribe to them only a temporary value, but to us they are the 
main feature ofJ udaism; thatfeature, without which, Judaism may 
be aught but Judaism; to us, they are the Shiboleth by which 
a Jew recognises a Jew; to us, they are the fence, they are 
the safeguard which prevents the destruction of our religion; 
and, as our mission cannot cease so long as human understanding 
is subject to misconception, so long as passion leads men intoerror, 
or deception imposes on them, so, these distinctive marks of 
our mission can never in our eyes lose their value, their power 
can never be invalidated. From the high position which, 
as we have shown, the ceremonial part of our religion occupies, 
and from the necessity of agreement on subjects which 
are merely conventional, and in which deficiencies cannot be 
supplied by the understanding, we might expect that 
the ordinances relating to our mission, the  character- 
teristic feature of our religion, would be as distinct, as are 
the metaphysical and moral parts; the inquiry into which, 
belongs not less to philosophy than to yee. 5 But our 
expectations are frustrated. On no part of the religion has the 
law been less explicit, than on that in question. To prove 
this, numerous instances might be quoted, but as diffuseness 
is not compatible with the columns of a periodical, we shall 
confine ourselves to some few; nor can we even choose the most 
convincing, since the obviousness of their cogency requires 
more preparatory theological knowledge, than we can suppose the 
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mixed public for whom we write, to possess: this consideration 
shall, therefore, be our guide in our selection of instances. 

The importance of the Sabbath to us Jews is well known. 
The Almighty calls it a sign between him and us. Severe 
punishments are denounced against the profaner of it. Yet, how 
many obscurities are to be met with in the ordinances referring 
thereto! It is a fact, that the Karaites and Samaritans, who both 

e in the rejection of the Oral Law, do not even leave their 
abodes on Sabbath, assigning as a reason for their so doing, 
the passage, “‘ Abide ye every man in his place, let no man go 
out of his place on the seventh day. So the people rested on 
the seventh day.” (Exod. xvi. 29, 30.) Whenever it is a 

uestion of the truth of historical facts, it must be admitted 
that the best and most satisfactory elucidation, is to be derived 
from history. Let there be a doubt concerning some circum- 
stance in the Roman or Grecian history, the most plausible 
reasoning, and the most ingenious speculations fall of them- 
selves, as soon as it can be shown by incontestable historical 
testimonies, that the passage referring to the circumstance under 


discussion, is to be taken in one, and in no other sense, Now,,. 


as the Samaritans, the origin of whose sect is traceable to the 
time of the first temple, (Kings i. xvii. 24, 29,) (a period 
when the Hebrew language was still a living one, and conse- 
quently, when the signification of the words was well known, 
take the scriptural text alluded to in a literal sense, it is clear 
that this passage so taken, prohibits the Jew from leaving 
his abode at all on the Sabbath. Yet, when we see that 
orthodox Jews never acted upon this apparent prohibition, we 
must arrive at the conclusion, that this text cannot be taken 
literally, and consequently, that there is something obscure 
in it. ‘The same obscurity prevai!s also in the ordinance con- 
cerning the feast of weeks. We read, (Ley. xxiii. 15, 16.) 
** And ye shall count unto you from the morrow of the naw: 
seven minaw shall be complete: Even unto the morrow of the 
seventh Sabbath shall ye number fifty days,” &c. ‘The word 
nay taken in its literal sense, clearly refers to the seventh day. 
According to this interpretation, we should begin to count the 
‘fifty days mypp not from ‘the second day of Passover , but from 
the Sunday which follows the Sabbath of the Passover, nay 


(See Aben Ezra’s commentary on this enactment.) 
And, indeed, we find that the Karaites and Samaritans, who 
reject the Oral Law, follow this mode of reckoning: yet 
it is a fact, that orthodox Jews have at all times counted from 
the second day of Passover, and as it cannot be maintained 
that there was ever a period at which the majority of the Jews 
forgot the propertime of myyyay or at which they agreed designedly 
to alter that time, we must conclude, that the law which fixes 
the period of one of the three great festivals, on which the Jews 
had to appear before the Lord, is couched in very ambiguous 
terms, since it admits of two diiferent interpretations. 
Obscurities ofa similar nature might be pointed out in the enact- 
ments concerning Aw WN, the day ofatonement, and the feast of 
Tabernacles: but we pass them by for brevity’s sake. Con- 
cerning the ordinances relating to food, we refer our readers 
to our last number, in which we showed the impossibility of 
explaining literally the prohibition ‘‘ not to eat any manner 
of fat’ hae, ill. 17, ibid. vii. 23,). By a somewhat deeper 
investigation (which, however, would lead us too far into the 
field of philology,) it might be clearly shown that similar ob- 
scurities affect other passages, which contain prescriptions con- 
cerning other kinds of food.—Among the laws referring to our 
habitations, there is one (Deut. vi. 9.) ‘And thou shalt 
write them upon the posts of thy house, and on thy gates.” 
This ordinance is as clear as possible. The word “ them” 
shows that the Almighty sehacat to certain specified things to 
be written upon the posts of the house, not leaving it to the 
discretion of the owner of the house, as to what he would write 
or what “he would not. We might ask the opponents of the 
Oral Law to point out to us, where, in the Torah, the antece- 
dent to which the Almighty refers (by the expression ‘‘ them’’) 
is to be found. If they do not suppose, that it was the will of 
the Almighty that we ought to write the whole volume of the Law 
upon the posts of the house, they must at least admit that it is 
somewhat obscure to use a pronoun without giving the noun to 
which it refers. The same argument applies also to the Tephi- 
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lin, the enactments relative to which are to be found in th, 
same passage which treats of Mezuzas. i: | 
Having now proved that the greatest obscurities prevail even 
in those passages which contain the characteristic part of 
Judaism, that part which betokens its special vocation, we 
think we have fully borne out our pout (b). Before we proceed 
to the point (c), we think it proper to inake the following re- 
marks. ‘he opponents of the Oral Law may perhaps say, 
that they admit the necessity of a certain standard imterpreta- 
tion of the Law, that is to say, that they admit the necessity o{ 
tradition, but that they do not believe it to be of divine origin. If 
such be their ground, we give them the following points to con- 
sider; they either think the interpretation recognized by 
orthodox Jews is the true one, (that is to say, they are con- 
vinced that when the Almighty gave the law, he had in view 
that interpretation which ze give it,) or, that the interpretation 
may be true. If they think it positively true, they contradict 
themselves, since the meaning which the Almighty attaches to 


an expression used by him, is as decidedly of Divine origin as 
the expression itseli. Ifthe received interpretation may cnly 
be true, then it may also be false. As Exegesis presents no 
means of ascertaining the true meaning of many precepts 
which are of paramount importance to Judaism, the rejectors 
of the Oral Law will never know whether, in obeying a precept 
of this kind, they are really fultilling the will of the Almigity, 
or whether, by acting upon a false interpretation, they are traus- 
eressing the law, (Deut. xii. 32.) ‘* Thou shalt not add 
‘thereto, nor diminsh -from Then, in fact, they. re- 
nounce Judaism, since its metaphysical truths and moral princi- 
ples do not, as we have shown, form the peculiar characteristics 
of our religion; and asto the other enactments which distinguish 
Judaism, they confess they are not sure of their true meaning, 
and consequently, cannot know whether they fulfil them or 
not. From this it is obvious, that the deniers of the Oral Law 
must, concerning very important points of their religion, always 
Wenow ask those ainong them, who do not reject 
‘the Oral Law, simply because it is more comfortable to contess 
/ a creed to which, like wax, any shape can be given at pleasure, 
| —how far it is from doubt to rejection? Verily, verily, not the 
breadth of a hair! What is more obvious, what more simple 
than this reasoning? To remain strict Unitarians, we need 


the moral duties which have been enjoined on us, we need 
only become Christians. In either case, we have preserved 
a part of Judaism which can save:—since not understand- 
ing the other enactments, we cannot rest our salvation upon 
them. In either case, our worldly circumstances, which. have 
some weight in human happiness, must be benefited—.Who- 
ever lays down a principle, must abide by its consequences. 
Weal or woe, whichever it brings, he can only ascribe 
that result to himself. Ifa pernicious principle be laid down, 
pernicious only can be its effects; momentary influences may 
| retard them; but they will only retard, not prevent them. ‘‘O 
that they were wise, that they understood, that they would con- 
sider their latter end,” the end of their descendants, for whom 
they, though unwillingly, are paving the way to Apostacy. 
This has ever been the shark, which, following the vessel of 
Judaism through all the gales and storms by which it has been 
driven, has swallowed those who have fallen over-board. 
This truth, confirmed by the experience of centuries, is very 
well comprehended by those of other persuasions, who hunt 
after forlorn Jewish souls; and hence the praises bestowed 
by them, upon the proceedings of the rejectors of the Oral 


Law. “Timeo Danaos et dona ferentes,’”’ is a sentence, the 


truth of whice is recognised even by the meanest capacity. 
But upon the deniers ot the Oral Law, this truth seems to be 
lost, since these dona have failed to open their eyes to their 
position. (Zo be continued.) 


SN3 Tywn THE NINTH DAY OF AB. 
The Anniversary of the Destruction of the Temple of 
Jerusalem.* 
Every nation records in its annals, seasons of great public 


calamity and suffering, times when the scourge of affliction 


* Condensed from “ the Festivals of the Lord,” by the Rev. M. J 
Raphall. 
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weighed heavily on the land, and days when divine justice 
exacted the penalty of crime and misconduct, But these 
unfortunate events live but in history; the generation by 
whom they are witnessed, may preserve the memory of what 
it has undergone; but their children, and still more their 

nd-children, have no sense of sufferings which they them- 
selves have not experienced. National pride forbids to keep 
alive the remembrance of national humiliation. While the 
anniversaries of glorious victories, and other happy events, 
are celebrated with Joyous pomp; while vanity delights in the 
splendid commemoration of events, which bear testimony to 
a nation’s prowess and success, no attention is paid to the 
anniversary of a humiliating defeat. No one thinks of commemo- 
rating events which wound the pride, and humble the vanity 
of an .entire people. 


stigma of his discomfiture from his mind; and the searcher 


after truth, is compelled to examine the pages of history, in | 


order to arive at a knowledge of events, which, though perhaps 
recent, are, by common consent, consigned to oblivion. 

Such is generally the case with every nation; the only 
exception to the rule is formed by the Jews; singular in all 
things, distinguished from those among whom they dwell 
by their religious tenets and observances, they alone per- 
petuate the memory of their disasters, and, in each revolving 
year, mourn their defeats, and the loss of their national indepen- 
dence, as fervently and as sincerely as the survivors of that 
dreadful catastrophe,—who had endured all the horrors of war 
and famine which preceded the destruction of Jerusalem, 
and all the sufierings of slavery by which that lamentable 
event was followed,—could possibly have done. 

Should the question be asked, why the Jews keep alive the 
memory of events which must be humiliating to their national 
pride; it may be replied, that as they could not feel proud 
of their conquests and of their victories, because they well 
knew that neither their own valour, nor their own prudence 
and skill, were the causes of their success, so their vanity was 
not affected by their defeats, which they equally well knew no 
valour, skill, or prudence of their own could avert; for an 
unerring authority had told them, ‘ but it shall come to pass, 
if thou wilt not hearken unto the voice of the Lord thy God, 
to observe to do all his commandments and statutes which I 
command thee this day, that all these curses shall come upon 
thee, and overtake thee. ‘The Lord shall cause thee to be 
smitten before thine enemies: thou shalt go on one way 
against them, and flee seven ways before them.” (Deut. xxvil. 
15. 23.) As therefore they have no just cause to indulge their 
pride in the commemoration of fortunate events, their vanity 
cannot be mortified by the recollection of disastrous occur- 
rences; but, in either case, a nobler sentiment animates their 
breast. When they rejoice on the anniversaries of any signal 


merey or deliverance vouchsafed unto them by the Deity, 


it Is not to offer incense at the shrine of national pride, or to 
boast of their might and prowess, but to express their heartfelt 
and sincere gratitude to their great and glorious deliverer. 
And when, in sack-cloth and ashes, they fast and mourn on the 
anniversaries of grievous calamities, which have befallen them, 
their sorrows are not wrung from them by mortified vanity or 
humbled self-conceit, but it is the memory of the grievous 
sins which led to their fearful punishment. It is the recol- 
ection of their base ingratitude towards their Supreme Bene- 
factor, of their foul and unnatural rebellion against his will and 
commandments, which weighs them to the earth. It is the 
trumpet voice of conscience which thunders in their ears the 
fearful denunciation of their God, ‘‘ if you will walk contrary 
to me, then will I also walk contrary to you, and will punish 
you yet seven times for your sins, and I will bring a sword upon 
you that shall avenge the quarrel of my covenant.” (Levit. 
XXvi. 23-24-25.) It is heartfelt penitence which extorts from 
uem the confession that the judgments of the Lord are 
righteous, and that the punishment which he inflicted on them, 
~oWever grievous, does not exceed the measure of their 
muiquities, * * * * #* Noother system of faith has ever 
een authenticated in the fullest and most satisfactory manner, as 
was done at Jerusalem in the presence of the assembled 
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Thus, while the victor triumphs in the 
recollection of his success, the vanquished obliterates the 


are gaining 
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multitudes of Israel; no other place on earth therefore, does, 
in a religious point of view, possess that universal importance, 
as the hallowed spot where the 7)’Dw or visible presence of the 
Deity, dwelt on the mercy-seat between the cherubim. This 
great importance is confessed by all believers in revealed 
religion. ‘To Christians and Moslems, Jerusalem is a “ holy 
city,” as well as to us Jews; sanguinary wars have been carried 
on by the adherents of these two religious systems, for the 
possession of a city, which both considered alike sacred. 
There is scarcely an inch of ground in and about Jerusalem, 
which has not been saturated with the blood of its defenders 
and assailants, And even now, after the lapse of centuries, 
when the fervour of enthusiasm has subsided, which opposed 
Europe to Asia in sanguinary conflict: when feelings more 
akin to the sacred spirit of religion, and the dictates of reason, 
ground among mankind, cold indeed 
must be the heart and mind which can contemplate Jerusalem, 
the cradle of religion, the seat of the living God, the favoured 
spot which. He deigned to sanctify with a visible sign of His 
presence, without profound feelings of reverence and awe, 
and without dropping a tear at the change from what once it 
was, to what nowit is. But if such are the reflections and 
feelings which Jerusalem, in its present state, calls forth from 


those who are not descendants of Jacob; to whom “ the land © 


flowing with milk and honey,” had not been given as an 
inheritance; who are not, and never can become, heirs to the 
promises which the grace of the Most High attached to that 
land and city; ifsuch are their feelings, what must be the 
sensations which animate us Jews, when the thought of 
Jerusalem and the Holy Temple, in ruins through our sins, 
and those of our ancestors, presents itself to our minds? Other 
nations have been conquered; other cities destroyed ; but their 
calamities were but passing events. The conquered either 
recovered from their. defeat, or amalgamated with their con- 
agent the cities were either rebuilt or forgotten. But we 

ews still stand alone: our city, never to be forgotten, still 
lies in ruins: the temple, in which the worship of the Supreme 
Ruler of the universe was approved by his presence, lies in 
ashes: on its site the fanatic disciples of an impostor have 
presumed to rear a fabric of their unhallowed devotion ; while 
we, exiled, and scattered over the habitable globe, offer to 
all the nations of the earth the spectacle of our punishment, 
and of our penitence ; of the just effects of the divine wrath, 
and of our submissive resignation to the chastisement which 
his paternal hand inflicts uponus. * * * * * * When 
these reflections present themselves to our minds, have we not 
cause sufficient to mourn, and to keep alive the memory of the 
calamities that befel us on this fatal day. For we cannot be 
mistaken as to the cause why all these grievous misfortunes 
have befallen us: as by a coincidence which we dare not call 
accidental, it was on the ninth of Ab that ‘‘ all the congregation 
lifted up their voices and cried, and the people wept that 
night. And all the children of Israel murmured against Moses 
and against Aaron.” (Numb. xix. 1. 2.) 

On the same ninth of Ab, nine centuries later, Nebuchad- 
nezzar, with sacrilegious hand, presumed to burn and raze that 
temple where the living God had proclaimed his presence. 
On the same ninth of Ab, Jerusalem trampled in the dust, 
and the flames of the second temple, lit by the savage hands of 
Titus, fulfilled the prediction of the Prophet, that Zion shall be 
‘ploughed as a field, and Jerusalem shall become eg and 
the mountain, of the house, as the high place of the forest.” 
Same iii. 12.) And when, half a century later, the Jews, 

eceived by the pseudo-Messiah, Bar Cosiba, attempted to 
shake off the Roman yoke, it was again, on the ninth of Ab, 
that their last place of refuge and stronghold, Bether, was 
stormed, and the blood of six hundred thousand victims glutted 
the vengeance of the inhuman Hadrian. But this coincidence 
is not the only proof which we have, that the calamities of the 
Jews were ordained by an especial providence and judgment 
of the Deity. When we open the sacred volume, we read: 
‘‘The Lord shall bring a nation against thee from afar, from 
the end of the earth; as the Eacuex flieth; a nation whose 
tongue thou shalt not understand. And he shall besiege thee 
in all thy gates, until thy high and fenced walls come down, 
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in which thou trustest throughout all thy land; and he shall 
besiege thee in all thy gates, throughout all thy land, which 
the Lord thy God hath given thee: And thou shalt eat the 
fruit of thine own body, the flesh of thy sons and of thy 
daughters, which the Lord thy God hath given thee; in the 
siege and in the straitness, wherewith thine enemies shall dis- 
tress thee.’ (Deut. xxviii. 50, 52, 53.) Who that is at all 
acquainted with the final destruction of Jerusalem, but must 
confess that these fearful denunciations, pronounced nearly 
1,500 years before the event occurred, have been strictly and 
literally fulfilled. ‘The very nation which was to inflict these 
horrors on Israel is pointed out: for the Eagle, as is well known, 
was the ensign and standard of the Romans. And what reader 
of the pages of Joseplius, can forget the heart-rending fact, that, 
during the famine at Jerusalem, a mother consumed her own 
infant, ashad been predicted! * * * * * * TousJews, 
while the calamitous fate to which the Divine wrath has justly 
condemned us, carries grief and penitence to our hearts,—the 
strict and literal manner in which the denunciations of Divine 
justice have been fulfilled, affords a source of hope and conso- 
lation—even while the Jew mourns the fall of Zion and the 
sorrows of his people, a ray of hope bursts through the cloud of 
grief; so that, even while he weeps, he feels that the day may 
not be far distant, when the mercy of his heavenly Father will 
issue the command, *‘ Shake thyself from the dust: arise, and 
sit down, Oh Jerusalem! Loose thyself from the bands of thy 
neck, oh captive daughter of Zion!’ (Isaiah lu. 2.) The past 
is to him a warranty for the future. ‘Therefore, when, on the 
anniversary of his calamities, he sits on the ground, and reads 
the lamentations of Jeremiah, those beautiful heart-rending 
elegies, in which the inspired eye-witness of the first destruc- 
tion, mourned the grievous fate of Zion and the holy Temple ; 
when from sun-set to sun-set he fasts, so that, parched by the 


burning rays of the summer sun, not one drop of water passes — 


his lips, to allay his thirst, or cool the feverish heat of his woe- 
worn body; when, unshaved and barefooted, he renounces 
every occupation, save that of reciting the melancholy lines in 
which the poets of his people lament the fate of their brethren, 
and implore the mercy of God; if such are the sad feelings 
which fill the breast of the man, and the impressive scenes 
which sink deep into the mind of the youth, on the mournful 
anniversary of Zion’s destruction, the succeeding sabbath hears 
him avow his confidence and hope in the promise of his God, 
and proclaim aloud the consolation afforded to him by the 
merciful assurance of the Lord of Hosts. ‘‘ Comfort ye, comfort 
ye, my people, saith your God: Speak ye comfortably to 
Jerusalem, and cry unto her, that her warfare is accomplished, 


and that her iniquity is pardoned. For she hath received of 
the Lord’s hand double for all her sins.” - (Isaiah xl. 1.2.) | 


MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. _ 


Synagogue Hall, St. Helens.—That portion of the AyD re- 
lating to the continual offering, was the one selected for expo- 

_ sition on Sabbath last. The connection between sacrifice and 
prayer, the rank which sacrifices hold in our religious system, 
and their beneficial effect on our morals, were dilated on, 
and the question as to what advantage God might be supposed to 
derive from sacrifices, since he enters so minutely into details 
concerning them, was satisfactorily answered. The terms ‘‘ my 
bread,” “my sweet savour,” used by the Almighty, in speak- 
ing of the continual offering, were: x Bn to be metaphors, ex- 
pressive of the delight, Providence might be deemed to take in 
raeiahb the _— tributes of an overflowing heart from his 
favoured children. The connection, between the conduct of 
our heavenly father towards us, and the behaviour of an 
earthly parent to his child, was explained as follows:—When a 
child first obtains the use of its mental powers, and begins to 
appreciate the kindness and affection baviched on it by its 
parents, what is more natural, what more common, than for it to 
seek some means, commensurate with its own ideas of gratification, 
of repaying its parents the deep debt of gratitude due to them: it 
will seek, perchance, some flower, the most beautiful it can 
find, and will lay it before them, accompanied by a few words 
of ardent love, suitable for the occasion. But how does the 
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parent receive this offering, does he scorn it because, in his 


eyes, it is trifling; because, more mature in reason and know. 
ledge, he attaches not the value to the gift, that his child does, 
No! ‘The same feeling which warms the child, animates the 
parent ; that feeling which pervades the universe, which even 
called it into existence—the feeling of love: imbued with the 
same tenderness for his child, that his child has for him, the 
parent not only graciously receives the tribute of thanks from 
his offspring, but also suggests what would be most acceptable 
to him, indirectly furnishes the means of procuring it, and 
points out convenient times for presenting it. So It }s with 
God and his children: grateful for the innumerable benefits 
they receive from their heavenly parent, men pour out the 
overflowings of their hearts in offerings, of what to them 1s most 
pleasant and most beautiful, and God, in the true spirit ofa 
father, graciously deigns to accept their sacrifices as worthy of 
Him. As a proof that sacrifice formerly seemed most proper 
to offer to Heaven, reference was made to Cain and Abel, to Noah, 
after his delivery from the flood, and to Abraham, after his safe 
arrival on the other side of the Euphrates—all these volun- 
tarily offered up sacrifices, as the means of testifying the extent 
of love and gratitude, which the bounty of Heaven had awakened 
in their hearts. ‘The appropriateness of the times appointed 
for sacrifices, morning and evening, was thus pointed out.— 
When the current of events runs monotonously on, without 
change, without incident, it produces a morbidity of feeling 
and a prostration of mind, but ill adapted to happiness; but 
‘when the stream is diversified with new features, when new 
| objects continually present themselves to the view, then the 
mind becomes invigorated, and is called back to reflection. 
Such an effect have the changes of the season on man, but 
more especially, spring and autumn. In spring, all nature 
seems to burst into new life, every object presents new 
beauties to the eye, new pleasure to the imagination. In 
autumn, after the splendour of the summer has passed away, 
nature again begins to relax into slumber, her resources seem 
dried up, and all gives token of approaching dissolution; the 
mind of man is consequently influenced by the respective quall- 
ties of these seasons; in the former it is filled with love, admi- 
ration, and wonder ; in the latter, it flies to God for protection, 
comfort, and hope. What spring and autumn are to the year, 
morning and evening are to the day. When the re-appearance 
of the sun chases away the coldand gloomy night, when its light 
gives confidence, and the face of nature is’ changed from a 
blank to one universal mass of beauty and loveliness, then, the 
heart of man, overflowing with contending emotions of wonder, 
adoration; and pleasure, seeks to give utterance to the exuber- 
ance of its feelings in sacrifice :—hence the morning offering. 
When the shades ot evening gather around him, when the 
world assumes a mantle of darkness, and fears are awakened 
that slumbered during the day; when nature seems to languish 
and decline, and apprehensions, of he knows not what, fill his 
breast, then the mind of man overcome by . melancholy 
forebodings, feels the necessity of asking especial protec- 
tion from Providence, and hence pours out its prayers in the 
evening sacrifice. It was announced last Sabbath, that the same 
subject would be continued on Sabbath, 16th J uly, and that the 
expositions would in future be commenced precisely at one P. M. 

Norwich.—We are informed that the Jewish burial ground, 
which had fallen into the hands of its owners, has lately, by the 
payment of the arrears of rent, been redeemed, and is to be 
hereafter held by the congregation of this city. 

Scriptural Expositions in the Hall of the New Synagogue.— 
A correspondent expresses the hope that Dr. Benisch’s last 
exposition, introductory to the connexion between sacrifice and 
prayer, may be published. He entertains much satisfaction 
at the circumstance that ladies are beginning to attend. The 
other remarks of our correspondent may be conveniently 
deferred. 

Lhe Jewish National Friendly Society, (for the manufactory 
of Passover bread) has kindly placed a room at the disposal of 
the committee of the Jews’ Free School, for the use of the 
boys, during the repairs at the establishment in Bell lane. 


A Miraculous Vision is declared, in various Roman Catholic 
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ublications, to have appeared toa young Jew at Rome; the 
Dnstquences of which have been, according to the organ of 
the London Conversion Society, the young man’s ‘“ baptism 
in the Jesuit Church!!” It is really very edifying to see the 
masterly manner in which these rival pretenders to the only 
genuine specific for salvation, expose this ‘impious and ridi- 
culous” affair. Our Jewish readers, who desire to see their 
neighbours at peace, cannot be unmindful of the anathemas | 
and other disparaging manifestoes, with which one class of 
Christians ‘* deals damnation” against the other.* There has 
been much joking in the political world of late, concerning 
rival state physicians ; we would that the pencil of some H.B., 
or the pen of our resucitated friend Punch, would represent 
the venerable, but hearty personification of Judaism, pestered 
by the attempts of three young pretenders to the healing art— 
Roman, Greek, and Anglican. Each has succeeded in bleed- 
ing and scarifving him, when prostrate from their joint exer- 
tions, but as that system does not sufficiently reduce the 
symptoms, and as each would wheedle the patient to submit to 
an exclusive treatment, they severally vaunt the virtues of their 
nostrums, amulets, gilded pills, counter-irritants, kc. &c.: the 
cream of the joke being, that having fallen out, each would 
fasten quackery and trickery upon the other, and the patient 
hears some instructive details, which only confirm his confi- 
dence in the elasticity of his own constitution. 

‘To any dispassionate reader, the admirable exposé, by “ the 
Intelligence” tor this month, must carry conviction to the 
nature of this alleged ** Roman’”’ miracle, and the cause to be 
served by it. It is only to be regretted that the Anglican 
meddler with the soul's health of his unwilling Jewish patient, 
does not apply the same philosophical and logical test, to the 
wonderiul cures vaunted in his own advertisements. 

* Alas! Alas! that the interests of humanity should be so compro- 
mised by sectarian hatred, which, finding its way into our national press, 
fins the flame of discord between us and our captious neighbours of 
France, calling them and treating them, as “ our inveterate political foes.’’ 
An article on the Jerusalem bishopric, and the Syrian war, conceived in 
this irreligions spirit, is copied with eagerness by the Conversion Society’s 
organ, from the Morning Herald, together with an extract of like tendency 
from the Times,—one of the papers which had, at first, the manliness to 


protest against this barren episcopacy, and its probable effects on the 
mutual regard of two great nations. Church dignitaries and royal mis- 


 sionary schemes, have however proved tuo much for the consistency of the 


Times. 


- 


FOREIGN AND COLONIAL INTELLIGENCE, 


Prussian Jews.—The columns of the German Jewish perio- 
dicals are still filled, partly with protestations against the edict 
projected by the king of Prussia, and partly with apprehen- 
sions and comments upon the melancholy effect which it is 
likely to produce upon the position of all continental Jews. 
The edict, however, has not yet appeared; the liberal part of 


the civilised world, therefore, have not ceased to hope that the 


king, who, like every enlightened man, pays great regard to 
public opinionj—vox populi, vox dei—and who possesses 
Sagacity enough to distinguish the plain but penetrating voice 
of the spirit of the age, from the affected and shrill clamours 
of the spirit of party, will at last become sensible of the 


incalculable mischief which his so much dreaded edict would 


do to the cause of humanity, by once more throwing open the 
door to those hideous monsters which were supposed to have 
been buried with the generations they disfigured ; that he will 
at last become aware of the stain which such an edict would 
imprint upon a reign, from which was anticipated the realiza- 
tion, not the frustration, of promises solemnly given by a 
beloved father. It is still hoped that his mind will depict to 
him the judgment which history, severe history,—Die Ve eltge- 


‘Schichte ist das W eltgericht,—will be compelled to pass on a 


man, who not only disappointed nations, but attempted to 
interfere with the will of Providence itself, by his endeavours 
to impart a retrograde motion to the wheel of that time he is 
called on to direct, not to impede. Our apprehensions are 
increased by the republication’ of a Prussian Edict, (the 
severity of which, had become somewhat relaxed in practice) 
against Jewish freedom. (Vide “‘Times” of the 27th June.) 
By the edict of 1812, Prussian Jews were permitted to change ! 
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their residence without informing the authorities; since then, 
however, the Saxon provinces have been added to Prussia, and 
the king, in now refusing to the Jews of these provinces, the 
privilege granted to their Prussian brethren in 1812, seems to 
state, that the edict referred only to those Jews who were then 
Prussian subjects, and not to those who have since become so. 
Breslau.—In this congregation an institution has just been 
called into life, the establishment of which deserves imitation 
by all who are really animated by a desire to promote the 
spiritual welfare of the community. This institution is—a 
Jewish mutual improvement and reading society.. Several 
of the most distinguished members of this congregation have 
united in establishing a library, consisting of selected works 
on all branches of Jewish science and literature. ‘The commer- 
cial counsellor (Commercienrath) I. Frankel, who has already 
rendered his name illustrious by the large hospital built at his 
expense, has again shown his desire for the welfare of his 
brethren, by assigning to the Society three spacious rooms in 
the hospital, for the service of their institution. Books may 
not only be consulted at the library, but are also, on certain 
conditions, permitted to be taken home. The institution was 
opened on the 29th May, all the distinguished members of the 
congregation being present. The benefits likely to be derived 
from such an establishment are manifold, but the moral and 
intellectual improvement of those who make use of the institu- 
tion, if it be sufficiently supported and judiciously conducted, 
appears to be of the greatest moment. [If no Frankel step 
forward to supply such a desideratum in London, we shall take 
an early opportunity of suggesting how some humble and useful 
begiuning may be made for the formativn of asimilar association, 
in the hope that important results may follow.—Ebs. | 
Meyerbeer.—In the list of the knights of the new order 
of merit, lately instituted by the king of Prussia, we already 
find the name of a Jew. It is that of Meyerbeer, the cele- 

brated composer. 7 

Prussian Jewish Statistics.—The result of a calculation (con- 
tained in the Zeitung des Judenthums, No. 24,) is very curious. 

From this it appears, that the actual increase of the Jews in Prussia 
during the last 18 years, amounts to 49,821 souls, (in 1822, their 
number was 144,737, in 1840, 194,558.) From a comparison 
with the increase of the Christian population, it is deduced, that 
the increase of the former is to that of the latter, in the propor- 
tion of 34 & three sevenths, to 28. When we consider, that in 
Prussia, there still weigh upon the Jews many restrictions; that 
immigration of foreign Jews is, according to the laws of the 
country, no easy matter; that in proportion to their number, 
less marriages are concluded ; and that illegitimate children are less 
frequently born, than among Christians; we can only 
ascribe this surprising increase to the practice of virtues, which 
appear to have become the inheritance of Israel; virtues, the 
existence of which, even their bitterest foes cannot help admit- 
ting. These virtues are, the intense love which Jewish parents 
bear totheir offspring, and the greater care which they accordingly 
take of them in the tender age of childhood; the greater sobriety 
and frugality which prevail among Jews, (an intoxicated Jew 
is a rarity,) and lastly, their greater resignation in times of 
suffering, which prevents them from abandoning themselves so 
soon to despair. 

[The Rev. Mr. Pauli, Missionary in Prussia, publishes these 
statistics with the following admissions as to the moral superi- 
ority of the Jews. ‘If we look into the word of God, and 
into their moral condition, we shall not be ata loss how to 
account for the difference we find between the numbers men- 
tioned in the statistic accounts of the increase of Christians, 
and that of Jews * * * * * * God has great purposes 
to accomplish with his people. We find the Jews in general, 
almost free from the many gross vices to which the great 
mass of Christians are addicted, which make greater havoc 
among mankind, than pestilence, famine, or the sword. These 
gross vices destroy not only the body, but very commonly also 
the noble faculties of the human mind 
Iam daily asked ‘ Why do not your Christians live a more 
holy and devoted life, that we see the power of that Gospel you 
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believing brother Jew to protest aloud againstthe prevailing 
vices of the day, by their own life and conversation; for the 
time is come, that God will have mercy upon his holy hill, Zion.” 
—Missionary Intelligence, in the organ of the Conversion 
Society for Ful , 1842, | 
| Raha We are able, by the politeness of Sir Moses Montefi- 
ore, to call attention to the Prospectus of a Jewish Newspaper 
about to be published in this place in the Spanish language, with 
Hebrewcharacters. The principal object of this interesting pub- 
lication is to elevate the Jewish character, by exciting Israelites 
to the cultivation of the liberal arts and sciences; commercial 
and local intelligence is also to form a portion of the paper. We 
anticipate the greatest benefit from the appearance of an organ 
of mutual information among our brethren in the east, regarding 
it as an additional and important link to the great chain of 
communication which we hope soon to see established between 
Jews all over the world. We shall inform our readers of the 
progress of this paper (La buena Speranza,) and, as occasion 
requires, extract from its columns. 
‘Dresden, 13th June.—‘‘The improvement in the public 
worship in our Synagogues, such as the chorus, lectures, con- 
firmation (my¥ 33) of the boys and girls, &c, &c., has a most 
favourable influence on public opinion. We intend to petition 
the chambers for an abolition of the yet remaining restrictions, 
and have every reason cheerfully to look forward to the grant- 
ing of our request.”—( Private communication. ) 
The Hamburgh Templars have a severe cut in this month’s 
** Intelligence,” for their alleged “apathy and unbelief,” in 


respect to the prayer 5x13 y)"¥> x3) and while “Orthodox Jews” 
' are taunted as bound by ‘‘ the fetters of tradition and supersti- 
tion,” the Templars are arraigned for ‘‘ infidelity,” and being 
‘‘ turned aside by philosophy and vain deceit.” 
Americu.—The following remarks concerning the state of 
our co-religionists in America, are extracted from an account 
given in No, 20 of the Zeitung des Judenthums, by a gentleman 
of our persuasion, signing himself Dr. M. Wiener. In publishing 
these remarks on the religious state of some congregations in 
the United States, we must express a hope that our traveller 
may have been mistaken; for it appears to us that men who, 
besides the mere accidental circumstance of owing their exis- 
tence to Jewish parents, have nothing else in common with 
Jews, but the name, are to be regarded as satires on our holy 
law. . At all events, the matter deserves notice from those of 
our American brethren, whom Providence has called to super- 
intend our venerated institutions.—‘ In the whole of South 
America, no Jewish congregation is to be found; (though, since 
its independence from Spain, full liberty of conscience c. been 
roclaimed): now and then, however, one may meet with indivi- 
a descended from Jews, who, in moderntimes, have emigrated 
from Europe. In Chili and Peru, all those who are not Roman 
Catholics, as, for instance, the English, are called Jews by the 
natives, to whom it appears that the denominations of heretic 
and Jew are synonymous. As in other Spanish and Portuguese 
dominions, there are also found here Onsim, that is to say, 
Jews, who, from fear of the inquisition, have outwardly accom- 
modatedthemselvesto Christian rites, without renouncing Judaism 
in their hearts. These people are descendants from families 
who emigrated some centuries ago.”’ ‘‘ In Rio Janeiro,” relates 
our traveller, ‘‘ I lived some weeks in the house of a certain 
Benseden, with whom I often took walks in public places. 
Whenever a procession of the Catholic church went through 
the streets, or a priest passed with his little bell, he instantly, 
like all others, knelt down in the midst of dust and mud: in 
short, there was nothing which led me to presume that the family 
with whom I lived were not genuine Roman Catholics. One 
morning, it was the day before my departure, the eldest son of 
my landlord surprised me when justin the act of binding round 
my arm the Tephilin, he instantly exclaimed Tephilin, and 
withdrew. One may imagine my astonishment when I heard 
the Hebrew name of a thing which I supposed never to have 
been seen in this country; I therefore, the same day, took an 
opportunity of asking my landlord whether he was a Jew. He 
confided to me, under the seal of secresy, the fact, that he was 
of Jewish extraction, that his ancestors came from Saragossa, 
and that from fear of the inquisition, they had outwardly em- 
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braced Christianity. He then showed me a Machsor, Written 
upon parchment. As it was 8s lendidl written, and he 
did not understand the Hebrew, I offered to buy it of him, 
but he would by no means part with the inheritance of his 
ancestors, the only monument reminding him of his descent. 
What he knew of our religion, he had received by tradition. 
Of Hebrew prayers, he knew and understood Yigdal and 
Shemang Israel, but he neither observed the festivals, nor the 
rite of circumcision.” eles 
“The majority of the Jews in the United States live in the 
northern provinces; in the southern they are more scarce ; on 
which account, the Christian inhabitants there, sometimes en- 
tertain very strange notions concerning the Jews. These 
notions, which are not at all inimical to our co-religionists, will 
be elucidated by the following anecdote. A. pedlar of the 
Jewish religion, being far in the west, went to the house of an 
‘Anabaptist, who allowed him to pass the night under his roof. 
The Anabaptist had given this permission reluctantly, for 
pedlars in that country enjoy a very bad reputation. In the 
evening, whilst conversing with his host, the stranger told him 
that he was an Israelite. At first, the Anabaptist thought he 
meant a member of some Christian sect, (of which there are 
so many in the United States,) but the Jew having undeceived 
him, by telling him that he worshipped Jehovah, the one God; 
and that he was a member of that nation who had once lived 
in Palestine. ‘* What!” exclaimed the astonished host, start- 
ing from his seat, ‘‘is Abraham your ancestor? The same 
Abraham whom the Bible mentions as the blessed’ of the 
Lord?” Then calling his family, he addressed them thus: 
‘* Behold here a man who is descended from the children of 
Israel, from the people who had first the true creed.” The 
stranger was a has as an inhabitant of another planet, and it 
was not until after the lapse of eight days, that they allowed 
him, accompanied by their blessings and demonstrations of 
friendship, to leave their house.—In New Orleans, there are 
700 Jewish families. Among these, there are only four in which 
unlawful food is avoided, and only two where the sabbath is 
observed. More than two-thirds do not circumcise their chil- 


single synagogue, sufficient to contain scarcely fifty persons, is 
still too spacious; since, even on the holydays, there is barely 
-Minyan. ‘There exists only a single copy of the mn, and this 
is in so bad a condition, that according to law, it is not fit for 
public readings ($1>p). The rabbi is a worthy chief of such 
a congregation.” (It is said, though we can scarcely credit it, 
that he does not observe the laws concerning food, and would 
not allow his children to be circumcised; that he is an actor at 
one of the theatres, and has been heard to use the most awful 
imprecations, even in synagogue, on Rosh Hashana.) ‘‘ Of a 
similar character are almost all the congregations in the south, 
Charlestown and Cincinnati forming the only honorable excep- 
tions. The more nearly we approach the north, the more the 
congregations improve, though even here, there still remains 
much to be done.”’ 

| We shall be glad if some American correspondent will war- 
rant us in giving a more favourable picture than this which Dr. 
Wiener has published throughout Germany. We are the more 
disposed to regard the accounts as exaggerated, because we 
know, that in the case of Rio Janeiro, two Jewish marriages 
have, within two or three years, been solemnized in due form, 
the special licenses having been obtained from the Rev. Dr. 
Herschel, chief Rabbi in Fre At one of these marriages, 
nine adult professing Jews were assembled towards Minyan. 
As to what we extract concerning the New Orleans Jews, (and 
the original of Dr. Wiener is still more censorious,) we have 
instituted some enquiries which induce us to suspect much 
exaggeration, but our immediate sources of information do not 


warrant more direct contradiction.—Eps. | 


DISSERTATION ON THE PORTIONS ‘ypb) 
NUMBERS XXX. 

The passage in these sections, which seems most to require 

remark, is that referring to vows: such obligations may doubtless 


be allowable, when the motive, which prompts a person to bind 
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dren at all; and perhaps not fifty of the circumcised boys — 
understand how to read their daily prayers in Hebrew. The 
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himself to the performance of a duty, is a good one; but they 
are sinful, when they proceed from pride, ostentation, or 
hypocrisy. There are many who require more than ordinary 
means, to enable them to form a resolution; some, accustomed 

erhaps to yield to the opinions or examples of others, have 
scarcely a will of their own ; others, on the contrary, slaves to 
their passions, and inured to the habit of freely indulging their 
unrestrained desires, are unable, without an extraordinary 
effort, to curb them: such persons might, without doing wrong, 
bind themselves by a vow; that placing, as it were, their God 
between them and their previous career of sin Or irresolution, 
his sanctity might form a fence to stay their further progress 
into evil. But when, for the purpose of arrogating to himself 
some distinguishing peculiarity, for the sake of appearing 
virtuous in the eyes of others, or with a view to assume a cloak 
of pretended goodness, but to deceive the unwary, a man binds 
himself by a vow (which, under such circumstances, is either 

ublicly made, or generally circulated) then, such an oath is 


lasphemous in the extreme, and may be regarded as a viola- . 


tion of the third commandment. Although, however, as we 
have said, vows are sometimes praiseworthy, yet, there are 
some persons less justified than others in taking them; 
and these are, such ashave to perform other duties which might 
possibly be counteracted by their assumption of new ones. 
Children and women are more particularly referable to this 
case, and it is in order to prevent the evil which might result 
from their too great liberty on this point, that the seeming 
contradiction in the text occurs: for we find, that neither cana 
wife bind herself by a vow without her husband's consent, nor 
a daughter without that of her parent; this consent, however, 
is not to be granted or withheld by mere caprice, for that would 
be contrary to the spirit of the Law, which, in thus giving a 
husband and father, respectively, power overtheir wife and child, 
recognizes the principle of obedience, and supposes that he 
who has the right to nullify a vow, has likewise, from his 
better knowledge, or more mature years, the judgment neces- 
sary to enable him to form an estimate of the probable good or 
evil likely to result from the performance of such vow, That 
this is the meaning of the text, may be inferred from what follows : 
if the obligation be not immediately disallowed, then the power 
to interfere with it afterwards is taken away ; caprice must not 
have time to act; at once, or not at all, the prohibition must be 
given, or the sin, arising from a neglect of the vow, caused by 
fear or persuasion, falls on the party whose authority was not 
properly exercised. As from what has been said, it would 
appear that vows are sometimes sinful, and, at best, but 
allowable, where weakness of mind requires them, so it would 
be best altogether to avoid them; this can most easily be 
effected by a strict attention to the dictates of virtue and the 
Law of God, which will strengthen the mind, and give it 
resolution, and, by removing even the shadow of sin, will 
80 bring the passions into subjection, that should they, through 
any extraordinary excitement, endeavour to exert their influ- 
ence,they may with facility,and almost without effort,be restrained 
and calmed. In this case, vows would be unnecessary, for 
the practice of good being the ordinary occupation, there would 
be no difficulty in continuing in it; where, however, vice is 
allowed to sway, vows may be requisite—but here they 
are merely the struggles of conscience to free itself from the 
slavery of crime, an though their effect is praiseworthy, still 

e very fact of taking a vow, presupposes the existence of some 
evil which required checking, and is a proof that though 
virtue be now practised, vice once predominated. 


PARTING ADDRESS OF A FATHER TO HIS SON. 
(Written in a Prayer Book.) 
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ORIGIN AND CHARACTER OF THE TALMUD. 
(Extracted from an Essay by Professor Hurwitz.) 


It is said that the Talmudists imposed a heavy burden upon 
the people by the traditional Law, as if they had been the 
inventors of those laws. This is, however, not the fact. 
That there were customs and laws, not expressly mentioned 
in the Pentateuch, in use long before either the Talmud or 
its authors were in existence, is evident from the prophetical 
and historical books of Scripture, as well as from Josephus and 
the Apocryphal Books. 

hus several of the traditional laws respecting the Sabbath, 
we find distinctly mentioned in Jeremiah*, and in Nehemiah. + 

The four principal fasts, in Zechariah. { 

The abstaining from several sorts of meats prepared b 
Heathens, is noticed in Danicl§; also the three daily eid 
of prayer. | 
Samuel : also in Josephus. ** 

The prohibitory law against the use of oil prepared by 
Heathens, (annulled in aftertimes) existed already at the time 
of the Macedonian conquestt}.. Many others might be speci- 
fied were it necessary. Now since these customs and ordi- 
nances are not described as then, or as recently constituted, 
they must have been derived from times still more remote, and 
known only from tradition. How then can it, with any justice, 
be said that the Talmudists imposed them upon the people ? 

Nor is it true that they ascribed all the traditionary laws to 
Moses. They have on the contrary distinctly said, that many 
of those ordinances and regulations were made at subsequent 
periods. It was only such explanations and explications as 
were derived from times immemorial, and concerning which 
there was not a dissenting voice, which they described as 
originating from the Legislator. And indeed, whoever peruses 
the Mosaical Code with due attention, will soon be convinced 
that there must originally have been some such explications. 
For these laws were not only intended for the moral regulation 
of individual conduct, but for the government of the multifari- 
ous transactions of a whole nation. . Now, all laws are in their 
nature general precepts, and cannot otherwise be expressed 
than in general terms. ‘The legislator cannot possibly state 
the variety of cases to which they may be applied, nor can he 
define every term he may have occasion to use: since this 
could only be done by words, which might in their turn want 
definition, and so he might go on ad infinitum. All, therefore, 
he can do, is to give general rules, leaving their application 
and explanation to proper opportunities, or to the sound 
judgment of those who are the natural guardians of the laws. 
Thus, when the law enjoins the seventh day to be observed as 
a day of rest, it does not say—Thou shalt not bud, nor sow, 
nor reap, &c. on that day, but—‘‘ On it thou shalt do no 
manner of work.’’ But since the law does not specify what 
acts are to be considered as work, a question might naturally 
arise—Is writing, playing on musical instruments, and many 
other acts of the like nature, included in the word work, or not? 

Again, when the law says, in case of injury, thou shalt give 
“eye for eye, tooth for tooth, &c.,” is this to be taken in the 
literal sense, as the Caraites will have it? or in the sense of 
pecuniary fine, as the Talmudists, with more propriety, interpret 


it?—If we adopt the former, then what is to be done, in case 
* Jerem. xvii. 21, 22. + Nehem. xiii. t Zech. viii. 19. 
§ Dan. iv. 10. || Dan i, 8, 

The custom of saying grace before meals is alluded to in 

{ Samuel. ix. 13. 

¢* The Egyptian Pii-sts and officers whose business it was to attend 
during the King’s meals, were excused from their usual duty; and the 
king (Ptolemy Philadelphus) called on the Jewish Priest tosay grace. 
He rose, and returning thanks to the Lord for the nourishment they were 
about to receive; concluding the solemnity with a fervent appeal to 
Heaven on behalf of the king and people. Antiq. b. xii. 

¢¢ On account of their courage and fidelity, and their skill in the art of 
war, the kings of Asia behaved with great liberality towards the Jews. 
Seleucus surnamed Nicanor, admitted them to the privileges and immu- 
nities of freemen not only of the Metropolis of Antioch, but also of 
the several cities throughout Asia and lower Syria. The Jews being 
prohibited the use of foreign oil, the Olympic Officers had in commission 
from the Government to allow them in hieu thereof, money. Josephus 
Antiq. b. xii.— War, b. ii. ier! | 
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a one-eyed man destroys the eye of a two-eyed man? or a 
two-eyed man destroys the sight of a one-eyed man? or, which 
is still more difficult to be determined—suppose the aggressor 
is blind ?—If we adopt the latter meaning, then how, and in 
what manner is the damage to be estimated ? 

Again, when the law says—‘‘ And thou shalt bind them for 
a sign upon thine hand, and for frontlets between thine eyes’’ 
(Deut. vi. 8.) is it not natural to pe mae what is meant by the 
word sign? what by /frontlets? ‘To suppose then that the 
Legislator, who for forty years constantly resided amongst the 
people, should have left such ordinances and precepts, as were 
designed for immediate practice, unexplained, is surely as 
unreasonable as to suppose him to have stated every possible 
case, to which laws more general in their nature might be 
applied. 

And admitting this, where is the great improbability of their 
being further transmitted to future generations; particularly 
when it is considered that a whole tribe was set apart to guard 
the law, and to teach it to the people; and that most of the 
laws were interwoven with the common occupations of life, 
perhaps for the very purpose of their being preserved. Be 
this as it may, certain it is, that the greater part of the nation 
strictly adhered to the Mosaic law, and were chiefly governed 
_ by it, from the time of Ezra till the destruction of Jerusalem. 
Now in what manner was the written law understood in those 
times? How was it administered? How applied to the 
numerous cases which must have occurred during the existence 
of the Jewish state? What was the practice with regard to 
marriages, divorces, inheritances, &c., all which are but briefly 
noticed in the written law ?—In what manner were the numerous 
judicial points, not expressly mentioned in the Pentateuch, 
decided? In short, what was then considered as the most 
approved practice? All this information can only be collected 
from the MisuNaAn*—a work, the very style and arrangements 
of which shew it to be the production of a great mind. Its 
author, Rabbi Jehudah the holy, who lived during the reigns 
of Antoninus Pius and Marcus Aurelius, collected all the 
traditionary laws, and for the first time embodied them in that 
celebrated work. | 

That it was not his intention to impose either on his own or 
future generations, is evident, first, from his having stated on 
all controverted subjects, the very names of those who either 
assented or dissented, though the majority was against them; 
for the purpose (as is expressed in the Mishnahf) ‘that if at 
any future period any competent tribunal should prefer the 
opinion of such a single person to that of a former majority, 
it might be at liberty to do so.” Secondly, from his havin 
inserted in the collection such laws, &c. as could not at all be 
practised in his time: I mean all such as related to sacrifices 
and the temple worship. 

Nor was it without great reluctance that he undertook that 
important work. He and his coadjutors knew very well that 


they were, by so doing, making a breach on the law; and they | 


regarded it as such. ecause, until that time, it was considered 
as an inviolable rule “‘ that things delivered by word of mouth 
must not be committed to writing.” Besides, the divine 
Legislator, foreseeing perenne the evils that would arise from 
a multiplicity of laws, had expressly enjoined. ‘ Ye shall not 
add to the word which I command you, neither shall ye 
diminish aught from it, that ye may keep the commandments 
of the Lord which I pest sxc | you.” (Deut. iv. 2.) The law 
was to be read by all, taught and explained by those who 
were the most competent, sdulaleiaoed by the best and the 
wisest of the nation, and every contested point was to be 
decided by the highest tribunal of the realm. But even such 
decisions were not to be written down, so as to be invested 
with authority; perhaps with the very view that they might 
not be drawn into precedents: because though principles must 
ever remain the seme, yet circumstances may change. The 
committing, therefore, of the traditional laws into writing, 
and clothing them with authority, was justly considered as a 
breach of the written law. But the pious Patriarch of Israel 
found himself under most embarrassing circumstances, and had 


* Plural Mish-na-yoth, i.e. Repetitions: or secondary laws. 
Edeyoth, 
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only a choice of evils. The nation was just recovering from 

the dreadful persecution they had experienced under Hadrian, 
during which their academies were destroyed, the disciples 
dispersed, and the most learned men were cut off. Religion 
sunk lower and lower, and was in danger of being lost: and 
Rabbi Jehudah knew too well the temper of the times, and 
‘the character of Israel's oppressors, to suppose that the 
tranquillity which the remnant of the nation was then permitted 
to enjoy, would either be permanent, or lasting. Thus situated, 
on the one hand fearing that a knowledge of the law would be 
entirely lost; and on the other, the trespass of one of its 
injunctions, he chose the last as the less evil: inasmuch as 
the loss of a single limb, is preferable to the destruction of the 
whole body. 

The breach being thus made, it was soon extended. Some 
of the learned Rabbi's disciples and successors soon produced 
other works, either by way of explanations, or additions. 
Still the Mishnah was considered as the standard and principal 
source of the traditional law, and soon became a fa#®trite 
object of study. Being composed in the Hebrew, (which even 
at that time had become a learned language,) intermixed with 
several foreign words, and its style being extremely concise, 
it required learning or instruction to understand it. -The learned 
of that and succeeding ages made it a chief object of their 
employment to teach it publicly. They explained its difficult 
terms, elucidated whatever appeared obscure; and stated the 
principles on which its decisions were founded, and the 
grounds on which the many opposite opinions mentioned 
therein, rested. . 

These explanations, &c. together with the determinations of 
numerous new cases that occurred from time to time, as well 


as many ordinances and regulations which were made for the . 


government of respective communities, were noted down by 
private individuals, and in succeeding ages collected * together ; 
and this gave birth to the two works kuown by the names of 
the Jerusalem + and the Babylonian Talmud. ¢ 


* This collection is denominated Gemara, i. e. the finishing, conclusion, 
or result. 

t Rabbi Jo-cho-nan, who lived about the middle of the third century, 
is considered as the compiler of this work. | 

~ The Babylonian Talmud is supposed to have been finished by Rabbi 
Asci and some of his immediate successors, about the begining of the 
sixth century. There are, however, strong reasons to believe that both 
works have received several additions at subsequent periods. 

The Talmud includes the Mishnah aud the Gemara: the former may be 


| considered as the tert, the latter as its comment. 


NOTICES FOR THE ENSUING FORTNIGHT. 


Friday 8th of July, 38 wre 
Sabbath 9 __,, 2 ‘portion of the week ‘ypn) non 
t wy Avion 


* The Fast of the 9th of Ab is, this year, deferred till the 10th, the 9th 
being on Sabbath. 


a x... minor Festival, in commemoration of the circumstance recorded 
in Judges xxxi. 19. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mr. Pincherie’s letter and interesting communications shall 
be noticed in our next. 


Mr, Peynado’s question, in our next. 


WWOTEL DE Mr. 


Moses, widow of the late Mr. Moses, many years a resident of this town, 
solicits the attention of Israelites visiting Boulogne, and begs leave to inform 
them, that she has opened the above Hotel, the only establishment where her 
patrons may depend on having a “WD table: her charges are moderate. The 
situation of this large and beautiful hotel is pleasant and convenient, being opp0o- 
site the custom house, packet-stations, passport office, and bathing establish- 
ment, and having acommanding view of the sea and surrounding country. Warm, sea, 


and fresh-water baths in the house: Fine gardens: Private ts. English 
stabling, and lock-up coach houses, 


PARENTS AND GUARDIANS.—The Rev. M. J. 


RaPHALL, Lecturer at the Synagogue, and Head Master of the Hebrew 
National School, Birmingham, has vacancies for two boarders at his establishment ;: 


situated One Mile from the town, For particulars, address to him, at the 
Synagogue Chambers, Birmingham. 
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